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FOREWORD 


“Custodians of human fulfillment.” With this arresting phrase 
Ordway Tead concludes his essay on The Case for Democracy. 
With it we begin this symposium. 

It should be emphasized at the outset that we are concerned here 
not with leadership, but with leadership for and in a democracy. 
We are concerned, therefore, not with leadership in general, which 
is an abstraction; and not with leadership as a particular or unique 
combination of traits, which is a fabrication; but with leadership as 
a dynamic relationship in a multitude of specific group situations. 

What follows divides itself into three parts. The first two papers, 
by Lindeman and Lewin, provide a conceptual framework within 
which to examine actual case material. The second part consists of 
case material, descriptions of research and experimentation, and de- 
scriptions of leadership practices in the fields of education, recrea- 
tion, and industry. The third part is a brief concluding article. 

There is something of the imperative mood in these articles. They 
reflect a new realism—on the one hand a rigorous re-examination of 
basic assumptions, and on the other hand a reassuring reaffirma- 
tion of dependence upon scientific experimentation. In this spirit we 
transmit our symposium to all “custodians of human fulfillment.” 


Cuares E, HENpry 


Copyright 1944 by The Payne Educational Sociology Foundation, Inc. 








LEADERSHIP: A FUNCTION OF DEMOCRATIC 
EXPERIENCE 


Eduard C. Lindeman 


I have often heard the late W. I. Thomas, one of the genuinely 
perspicacious sociologists, say, “Whatever is to be accounted for in 
terms of style and fashion explains a great deal about society as a 
whole.” I begin this essay by paraphrasing this wise comment: 
Whatever is characteristic of the games and sports of a people 
explains a great deal about its basic culture. 

The observer who watches a contest in one of the highly devel- 
oped competitive sports such as baseball or football distinguishes 
three individuals on the playing field who appear in the role of 
leader: the umpire, the coach, and the captains of the rival teams, 
The umpire is a symbol of arbitrary authority. Whatever leadership 
he exercises derives from the authority and power vested in him. 
He is in one sense a dictator, although not of the crass variety since 
the competing teams have consented in advance to abide by his in- 
terpretation of the rules. Once he begins to officiate, he need not 
again refer to this consenting group. Indeed, if he should in a weak 
moment reverse a decision, he would thereby incur the disrespect 
of both players and spectators. The coach derives his leadership pri- 
marily from his proficiency. He is an expert. He may also be a per- 
son who is capable of generating among his players a warm attitude 
of attachment but this is not necessary for his success. His skills are 
transferable. He may coach one team this year and another the next, 
and if he decides to make such a change, he will most likely have 
been motivated not by conceptions of loyalty or affection, but rather 
by pecuniary considerations. The captain of the team is a leader of 
an entirely different variety. He may or may not be the best player 
on the team. His position as leader is the result of choice exercised 
by his teammates. He is in and of the group which he leads. He is 
the natural leader, the leader who appears wherever the democratic 
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process is permitted to operate. His leadership is a function, not of 
authority nor of expertness, but of democracy. 

It is to be inferred from the above that democracies can and do 
make use of a wide variety of leaders. A democracy is not, as some 
observers seem to imply, a debating society in continuous session. 
Its people must act. The “game” must go on. Hence, there are cer- 
tain situations in which democracies have ready recourse to leader- 
ship of the dictator variety. Also, a democratic society, such as ours 
for example, may solve many of its problems by means of a develop- 
ing technology. This means an increasing body of experts must be 
made available. Specialized experts who derive their prestige from 
proficiency or competency are frequently impatient with demo- 
cratic processes. They have bridges, houses, automobiles, and hydro- 
electric power p!-nts to build. It would be senseless to submit the 
technical problems which they confront to debate. The answers 
they seek are not to be found in the realm of opinion but in the 
sphere of tested scientific knowledge. 

It is to be noted that these two types of leaders, dictators and - 
experts, hold a peculiar place in democratic societies. The most un- 
popular figure on the playing field is the umpire. Neither the play- 
ers nor the spectators display affection for him. On the contrary, he 
is often the object of ridicule, abuse, and attack. The coach type of 
leader (the expert) is appraised almost wholly in terms of his ability 
to “deliver the goods.” If his team wins, his prestige rises; and if it 
wins consistently, he may even become a sort of hero to both players 
and spectators. If his team loses, his prestige diminishes and if the 
losses are continuous, he will sooner or later be obliged to seek em- 
ployment elsewhere. His effective leadership is measured in terms 
of objective success. 

The captain of the team, the natural leader chosen by an autono- 
mous group, is appraised by quite different values. His leadership 
may take on an even deeper and profound meaning when his team 
loses than when it wins. His leadership is a function of the confi- 
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dence of his colleagues. Their relationship to him is to be described 
by an of rather than a ¢o. He is one of them. Their fate is his fate, 
their fortune his. He is a symbol of a quality that arises from col- 
lective sources. If a division regarding his leadership occurs within 
the group, the collective quality of the group will deteriorate.’ The 
morale of the group is a reflection of the leader’s stability. The ends 
which the group is striving to attain are shared by this leader. The 
means utilized for the achievement of these ends are also shared by 
the leader. And, at this point, one begins to discover an interrelation 
between these three types of leaders. 

The coach (expert) has taught the team to use means which he 
believes will be successful in reaching the ends involved. The um- 
pire’s duty is to see that these means do not transgress the established 
rules. The captain’s function is to choose those specific means 
that seem to him adequate for the immediate situation. We see 
here how it comes about that in a democracy a wide variety of lead- 
ership may be utilized. In a dispute between management and labor, 
for example, we see all of the above types of leadership in operation. 
There will be labor leaders of the captain type, and there will also be 
management leaders. There will be experts acting in the role of 
counselors. And there will be an arbitrator or umpire. 

Illustrations of the natural type of leadership, the type which be- 
longs peculiarly to democratic experience, are observable at almost 
every level of life. In the building where my office is located there 
are janitors and elevator operators. The leader of this group may 
be identified without the least chance of error. I recall the emer- 
gence of this form of leadership on a tennis court where there were 
always more players than space and time. The main problem was to 
select opponents who would be sure to produce good competition, 
plus the problem of dividing the playing time with some degree of 
fairness. Until the natural leader arose this was a quarreling group. 

* An excellent illustration of this type of situation occurs in a recent book for youth 


written by the sagacious sports writer, John R. Tunis. The book is called Keystone Kids 
and the erupting element is anti-Semitism. 
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After his leadership became effective it became a group of mutual 
enjoyments. Among work groups, spontaneous children’s groups, 
and in neighborhood affairs, these natural leaders appear automati- 
cally. If, then, this form of leadership is universal in democratic 
societies, why do more than mention the fact? 

If democratic societies were at present enjoying good health, if 
they were moving forward with assurance and faith, and if they 
were displaying an efficient capacity to solve their contemporary 
problems, there would be no need to carry this inquiry further. But, 
unhappily, this is not the case. The democracies of the world have 
been put on the defensive. They are at the moment struggling for 
survival, Our own democracy, the United States of America, is far 
from united. Even in the midst of a defensive war we have dis- 
covered chronic tensions and disunities of a depth and intensity 
which we had not hitherto realized. The current frictions in Amer- 
ican life are too complicated to admit of a simple Marxian class ex- 
planation. Ours are group-to-group tensions—farmers versus trade 
unions, trade unions versus trade unions, trade union members 
versus trade union leaders, Negroes versus whites, gentiles versus 
Jews, Protestants versus Catholics, Southerners versus Northerners, 
Easterners versus Westerners, second-generation foreign born versus 
Negroes, Mexicans versus Americans, Orientals versus Occidentals, 
etc. etc. These complex tensions cannot be explained in simple 
casual formulas.’ Nor do I propose to go further at this time than 
to suggest certain considerations which seem to me to bear directly 
upon education. ; 

I therefore select only three difficulties which seem to have arisen 
in modern democracies and in our American democracy particu- 
larly: (a) the rise of unnatural leaders in many of our powerful 
pressure groups; (b) the naive belief that collective action will, in 


* At a recent meeting of the Association for Research in Psychoanalysis and Experimental 
Psychodynamics, I attempted to describe a multiple-analysis approach to this question. I 
suggested the use of social psychology, psychiatry, economics, ethico-legalism, ethno- 
sociology, metaphysical religion, and philosophy as the appropriate disciplines. 
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and of itself, protect our group interests and at the same time con- 
serve democracy; and (c) our simple faith in the native talents of 
our natural leaders. 

By “unnatural” leaders I mean a person who dominates the affairs 
of an interest group in spite of the fact that his own life pattern is 
divergent from that of the members of the group. Such leaders have 
arisen in both our agricultural and our labor organizations. They 
exercise great power either through sheer arbitrariness or through 
their success as lobbyists. It thus happens that men whose primary 
interest is banking and finance come to represent farmers. It also 
happens that certain labor leaders manipulate trade unions as 
though these groups constituted their personal “rackets.” When 
this happens the natural leaders whose localized functions are far 
removed from the arena of intergroup conflict are unable to exer- 
cise their proper influence. Indeed, it often happens that, under 
these circumstances, natural leadership withers and dies altogether. 

The naive belief that collectivism by itself will bring peace and 
happiness to individuals likewise tends to destroy natural leader- 
ship. Collectivism conceived in terms of the mechanics of power 
disregards the element of fraternity. Large collective entities are 
created regardless of whether or not the members are loyal to each 
other. Friendship, without which collectivities become mere mech- 
anisms, is not merely neglected but is considered to be mere senti- 
mentality. But democracy rests upon a tripod ; liberty, equality, and 
fraternity are its foundations. When one of these is missing the 
others cannot be realized. 

If my thesis is in any sense valid, it must become clear that in 
democracies natural leaders of the type described above are essential. 
But we can no longer expect such leaders to succeed on the basis of 
their native talents alone. We cannot expect a democracy to operate 
successfully with only umpires and coaches, arbitrators and experts. 
In this direction lies dictatorship. If our natural leaders are to exer- 
cise their proper democratic function, they must somehow become 
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: a match for professionals. I see no way in which this can be brought 
f — about save through education, In a recent address on “Freedom and 

the Liberal Arts” delivered by Wendell Willkie at Duke University 
; | the speaker said: “I think it was William Howard Taft who said 
:, that you could find a man fit to sit on the Supreme Court Bench of 


the United States in any town in America of more than 5,000 popu- 
lation. Possibly Mr. Taft exaggerated. Yet surely the principle has 
been proved time after time in American history. The vast Amer- 
ican educational system has set men free—free not alone to serve, 
but free also to lead. Education is the mother of leadership.” 





Eduard C. Lindeman is Professor of Social Philosophy at the New York School of Social 
Work, Columbia University. 
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A RESEARCH APPROACH TO LEADERSHIP 
PROBLEMS 


Kurt Lewin 


Our approach to the phenomenon of leadership is full of contra- 
diction. With a feeling of awe, we are looking up to the leader in 
politics, in the arts, in science, in business. That the “hero” is the 
point where the forces of historical situations and the abilities of 
the individual meet to determine destiny is granted even by those 
historians who try to minimize his importance. On the other hand, 
and particularly in a democracy, the right of the common man is 
upheld. Vigilant criticism and a jealous watch over the limitation 
of the leader’s power are considered basic virtues. We may believe 
that “leaders are born not made,” and, at the same time, demand 
that every child be trained for leadership. 

The war seems to have multiplied our interest in leadership, but 
also heightened the conflict in our approach. People all over the 
world have been impressed in a particularly dramatic way with the 
tremendous consequences toward good or evil that seem to stem 
from the goals and ideals, the realism and dreams of men like 
Hitler, Churchill, Roosevelt, and Stalin. These events have sensi- 
tized us to differences in leadership form. They have made us love 
and, at the same time, hate leadership more. The feeling for the 
breadth of the leadership problems in society has been heightened 
by the gigantic training program for leaders in the Army and in 
industry. 

The success of the war should strengthen the belief in the superi- 
ority of the democratic form of leadership. At the same time, the 
war has hardly helped to clarify what democratic leadership is. Its 
paradoxes and the paradoxes of a democracy which is equally em- 
phatic in demanding and denying leadership seem to have become 
less well rather than better understood. The danger that in politics, 
in education, and in industry after the war fascistic leadership forms 
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will be propagandized under the name of democratic discipline is 
by no means past. 

One weapon to fight the danger of losing the peace to fascism is a 
thorough application of the old democratic standby of a rational 
approach. Democracy has nothing to lose and everything to gain by 
bringing leadership from the realm of myths down to the level of 
everyday happenings. The survival of democracy demands that 
leadership is investigated realistically, that its dynamics is under-— 
stood scientifically, and that this understanding is grasped by many. 
Democratic leadership is a role that can be played adequately only 
if the followers play their part. This is old knowledge. It has been 
confirmed and sharpened by the first findings of the young experi- 
mental research in leadership. 

The interdependence of parts and properties of a group. Surveys 
of “democracy in school” have given a vivid picture of the hetero- 
geneity of ideas identified with this ideal. In some “democratic” 
schools individualistic freedom is stressed, in others equality or fair- 
ness, or service to the group, or specific voting procedures, or the 
rights and powers of the children. In some schools the idea of de- 
mocracy is linked with activities in class, in others with the organi- 
zation of the schools as a whole, in some cases with the relation 
between the school and the community. 

One might feel that this is a picture of chaos which demands that 
the concept “democracy” should be narrowed down to a more spe- 
cific definition. However, these observations should rather be taken 
as an indication of the same facts which the experience in the fac- 
tory or in any small or nationwide organization shows; namely, (a) 
that there are many forms of democracy, tough and soft, effi- 
cient and inefficient; and (b) that the problems of types of leader- 
ship or social atmosphere, such as democracy, involve in a specific 
way the properties of social units as a whole, as well as their parts 
and subparts, down to the properties of the individual member. 

The approach of the psychologist to the problem of leadership has 
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for a long time been dominated by the problem of selection and of 
testing of specific “abilities.” Experiments’ have shown, however, in 
a precise manner that what is usually called the character and the 
abilities of the individual, his ideals, his goals, his motivation and 
values, his perception and his productivity, his friendliness and ob- 
jectivity, his tendencies to domination and submission, that all these 
properties can be changed to a large extent by changing the social 
atmosphere or the group belonging of this individual. This holds 
for the follower as well as for the leader. The idea of training leaders 
makes use’ largely of this dependence of the person’s motivation 
and character on the group of which he is a part. 

If the leader himself is viewed in this way as one part of a social 
unit, the width of his influence loses its magic and becomes a specific 
case of the interdependence of the various subparts and aspects of a 
dynamic whole. 

It does not suffice however to understand the fact of interdepend- 
ence. What we want to know is the specific laws governing it. For, 
only then will we know what changes should be brought about 
within a social unit to reach a certain objective, and on what subpart 
of the units the lever should best be applied. 

Research methods. Research on leadership, so conceived, obvi- 
ously confronts a gigantic task. Its methods of observation and meas 
urement will have to be designed to reach the properties of large 
social units, as well as the properties of small units and of the indi- 
vidual. It has to reach such heterogeneous facts as production output, 
attitudes, social interaction, rules and regulations, strengths and 
widths of power fields, physical settings, leadership styles, person- 
ality differences, and procedures of goal setting of individuals and 
groups. It has to link these data which are commonly attributed to 


* R. Lippitt and R. White, “The ‘Social Climate’ of Children’s Groups,” in Barker, Kounin, 
and Wright's Child Behavior and Development (1943). 

? A. Bavelas, “Morale and the Training of Leaders,” in Civilian Morale, Goodwin Watson, 
ed. (New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1942). 
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such different sciences as sociology, cultural anthropology, psychol- 
ogy, and engineering in a way that permits their treatment in a 
common scientific language. 

To understand the dynamics of leadership, one has to study by 
comparative methods the whole gamut of leadership in high and 
low positions; in the various functions of chairman, coach, teacher, 
executive, counselor, etc.; in organizations with different objectives 
and different ideologies. From the description of institutions and 
the measurement of attitudes, we will have to proceed to “action re- 
search.” For, only experiments on change carried out under con- 
trolled conditions can tell us what the strength and the character of 
the forces are that hinder or help to bring about changes of may 
aspect of group life. 

Such experimental research is still in its early stages of develop- 
ment. However, some important methodological progress has been 
made and some results brought home. The procedures of interview- 
ing, questioning, and observing have been elaborated. Methods have 
been designed specifically to reach the properties of social groups 
as wholes, for instance friendship patterns or group structure. 

Group life as quasi-stationary process. A group is not a stationary 
thing but a process of interaction between people. Group life pro- 
ceeds like a river within a frame of certain conditions. This holds 
for the life of a minority group as well as for the speed of production 
in industry, for progress in school, for a Scout troop, or for prison 
life. To understand any group life (1) we have to know the channel 
through which it flows, that is, the factors of tradition, physical set- 
ting, legal forms of organizations, power of outside groups, etc., 
which keep the life of that group within certain boundaries. We 
have to know the form of the channels, where branches meet and 


*K. Lewin, “Forces Behind Food Habits and Methods of Change,” National Research 
Council Bulletin, 1943, No. 108, pp. 35-65. 

K. Lewin, “Constructs in Psychology and Psychological Ecology,” Studies in Topological 
and Vector Psychology, Ill, 1944, University of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, p. 20. 
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where they part, where they come from and where they lead to. (2) 
We have to know the obstacles that slow down group life, the 
strength of its boundaries, its inner contradictions, or more gener- 
ally the strength and nature of the “restraining forces.” (3) Finally, 
we have to know what the forces are that keep group life flowing 
and what the different factors are that determine the velocity of 
the various aspects of group life. 

Any change of group life presupposes that the constellation of 
forces is changed in such a way that an equilibrium is reached ona 
different level. This conceptual framework is a valuable tool for 
understanding the various methods of temporary and permanent 
changes and their effect. 

The role of the leader and the contradictions of group life. What 
is the role of the leader in regard to the forces that determine the 
character and intensity of group life? Has he to provide the forces 
that make the group move? Or should he merely set free the 
forces existing in the members of the group? Or should his main 
concern be to polarize and coordinate the forces existing within the 
group? What should be the means for reaching any one of these 
ends—swinging the whip or giving maximum freedom, playing on 
the egoism, setting up competitive rewards or should he strengthen 
the feeling of group cooperation and favor group decisions? Should 
the leader’s relation to the group be based mainly on personal superi- 
ority or should the objective requirements of the situation be the 
common ground? 

In most cases of group life something is expected to be “produced” 
by the group; it may be the production of goods, the transmission of 
knowledge to oneself or to others, or character education, or merely 
fun. The success of the group and its leadership is largely judged by 
the quantity and quality of their production. 

In this fact lies one of the main sources of difficulties of leader- 
ship and of the contradictions of group life. Looking at the “chan- 
nels of production,” whether it is factory work, learning in schools, 
or merit badges of the Scouts, the leader might easily forget that 
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this production is the outcome of a group life which has it own dy- 
namics. How to link the group dynamics with the “objective re- 
quirements” of production or the goals of the organization is one of 
the basic problems of leadership. 

One can distinguish broadly three types of driving forces: (a) the 
group members might proceed on the basis of forces induced by 
the leaders (by order or threat) ; (b) the group member might be 
governed by his motivation as an individual in a setting where the 
channels have been fixed by the leader in such a way that the out- 
come of the individual’s effort is what he wants; (c) the individual 
is governed by his motivation as a group member. 

It is natural for a leader who feels himself “responsible” for reach- 
ing certain goals, for instance, for the progress of learning in school, 
to use the “direct” method of induced forces. Relative to this, the 
method of individual motivation in a “managed” setting is already 
a roundabout route. Many authoritarian leaders use a combination 
of both procedures. The experimental results indicate that in the 
long run a constellation which gives sufficient weight to the motiva- 
tion of the individual as a group member is superior in regard to 
character building and social relations, as well as in regard to 
production. 

We cannot attempt here to survey systematically the findings of 
the young experimental approach to leadership and group dynam- 
ics concerning such topics as: the triangular relation of autocracy, 
democracy, and laissez faire ;* the effect of the need structure of an in- 
dividual on his being trained as a leader and on his leadership roles; 
the relation between leadership form, group structure, dependence, 
and productivity ; the effect of request and group decision on the re- 
lation between personal preference for the group goal and the effort 
of the individual to reach it;’ the relation of values (ideology), ac- 
tion, and perception; the interrelation of the roles played by fol- 


*K. Lewin, “The Dynamics of Group Action,” Educational Leadership, 1, No. 4 (1944) 


Pp. 195-200. 
*B. Willerman, Group Decision and Request as Means of Changing Food Habits (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: National Research Council Committee on Food Habits, 1943). 
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lowers and leaders. The following articles in this issue will illustrate 
the variety and complexity of these interdependent problems and 
some of the steps taken thus far. They demonstrate that the tremen- 
dous practical importance of the problem of leadership and its close 
relation to politics and philosophy does not need to prevent us from 
investigating leadership as an everyday social fact with the best 
scientific methods available. The combination of a systematic ex- 
perimental procedure with a step-wise elaboration of a framework 
of concepts and theories will be most valuable for understanding 
the present and for planning the future. 





Kurt Lewin is Professor of Child Psychology at the lowa Child Welfare Research Station. 

















EXPERIMENTATION WITH TEACHER 
TRAINING 
Ronald Lippitt 


No one can supply us with the data on the extent to which teach- 
ers have contributed negatively, by commission or omission, to the 
present state of human affairs wrought by their pupils. Probably 
most of us, ruefully evaluating our own performance weaknesses as 
citizens of the world, the nation, the community, and of our own 
jobs, can wish our own teachers had communicated certain motives, 
appreciations, and skills a little more realistically. : 

Observation in several colleges, and several years of experimenta- 
tion with training procedures, have led the author to the conclusion 
that in our training practices we are operating in terms of at least 
two assumptions which need critical examination. 

Assumption 1. By our teacher-training practices we seem to be as- 
suming to a large extent that if a student in teacher-training classes 
learns how to verbalize correctly “what should be done” and “how 
it should be done” then these objectives and techniques are likely 
to be translated into actual performance on the job of working with 
children and youth. (We do, of course, have practice teaching but 
it is usually a brief experience and poorly related to the classroom 
learning experiences.) 

Findings from training research which throw critical light on 
this assumption are: 

1. Teaching a trainee to verbalize correctly “how good teachers 
perform” or “what good teachers do” fails in the majority of cases 
to influence actual performance on the job later. 

2. Being rewarded (by grades, diplomas, praise, etc.) for being 
able to say the correct words about good teaching practice tends to 
put emphasis on, and focus satisfaction on, being able to verbalize 
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the right practices and attitudes rather than being able to demon- 
strate or do them. 

3. The teaching practices used in the teachers college classroom 
are very frequently found to be actually contradictory in practice to 
those we are teaching verbally in the same situation—and thus the 
validity of a split between “correct knowing” and “correct doing” 
is further condoned. 

Assumption 2. Our practices indicate we tend to assume that the 
teaching techniques (lectures, reading projects, discussions) which 
suffice to “get across certain subject matter knowledges” are also 
adequate techniques to communicate sound attitudes toward chil- 
dren and their development and satisfactory skills in stimulating 
social and emotional growth through the life of the classroom 
groups. 

Findings from training research which help to examine critically 
this assumption are: 

1. Communicating skills in educational leadership of the group 
and the individual presents quite a different type of training prob- 
lem from the teaching of appreciation of Shakespeare, the “know 
how” of cooking, the understanding of American history, etc. When 
it comes to the matter of changing or acquiring new attitudes and 
skills in human relationships we have a desire, sometimes conscious, 
sometimes unconscious, to maintain the status quo of our present 
tolerances, intolerances, and “style” of relationships (e.g. the amount 
of autonomy we can entrust to our pupils, the amount of informal- 
ity we can feel comfortable with, etc.). 

2. It is easy for the person in training to understand and take an 
objective attitude toward the fact that he is “inadequate in Shake- 
speare,” but much harder for him to arrive at an objective under- 
standing that he is also “inadequate at dealing effectively with 
people.” 


3. Even if the trainee has attained this objective realization and a 
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desire to improve his style of leading young people, the resistance ac- 
tually to translating this intention into practice is still great because 
of the satisfactions we have come to experience from our particular 
relationships (e.g. being center of attention, the dominator, the 
“mother,” etc.). 

The evidence is clear that the teachers we have trained have not 
communicated to their students impelling motives and behavioral 
skills in such matters as health and recreation practices, straight- 
thinking citizenship responsibilities, intelligent consumer behavior, 
socially minded business practices, and skilled parenthood. 

Educational researchers are just beginning to explore systemati- 
cally the problem of appropriate teaching methods to effect various 
types of behaviors and attitudes. A number of recent training ex- 
periments, including one by the author with equated classes of 
students in a teachers college, have singled out several elements of 
the training experience which at this stage seem basic to a sound 
teaching process. These elements are summarized below. 

The classroom as a laboratory. Major emphasis can be put upon 
the basic importance of “practising what we preach” by setting up 
projects in observation of our own educational leadership by the 
teachers in training and leading critical evaluations of the practices 
being used.* In one class two different students served as observers 
during each class meeting using a “leader-group interaction” obser- 
vation sheet* to summarize the type and extent of participation in 
the learning situation of the professor and all other members of the 
group. This record was summarized and critically evaluated by 
the group several times during the course. And of course all students 
were developing sensitivity to an important dimension of the edu- 
cational situation by functioning as observers. 

Cooperative curriculum construction. Unless perspectives are de- 


* The numbers in the text refer to the bibliography at the end of the article. Numbers 1, 
2, and 3 are referred to here. 
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veloped and mutual agreements reached on the plan of the course 
curriculum and its degree of flexibility, there can be no demonstra. 
tion of the basic elements of democracy in the classroom situation. 
The writer has yet to find a group with whom he could not share 
frankly and merge satisfactorily his and their hopes and expecta- 
tions for the outcomes of the course experience.’ These discussions 
are a point where focus can be put upon concrete statements of 
objectives in terms of skill and attitudinal as well as knowledge 
outcomes. The mutual responsibility for progress toward course 
objectives which develops is of major value. 

Course procedural democracy. There is a great difference be- 
tween “being a good fellow” as a professor and presiding over an 
actual classroom democracy. In the controlled experiment men- 
tioned above with two teachers college classes the experimental 
group did away, for example, with attendance checking, voted for 
optional outside reading with no grades for their efforts in this di- 
rection. Their attendance was better and they did twice as much 
library work as the control group receiving required reading assign- 
ments of the same literature. As the experimental group began to 
find their field observations more valuable they voted to cut down 
on the number of class hours and increase the time they would 
spend in observation and smaller group meetings. They took (be- 
cause they knew they had to) the initiative for inviting in resource 
persons, including a group of high-school students and parents to 
join in a discussion of “what adults do to keep youth from grow- 
ing up.” The influence on the students’ own motivation of these 
classroom procedures came in for serious discussion from which 
emerged an understanding of the principles involved for their own 
teaching practices. 

Observation experiences. Observation projects are a part of many 
education classes but several uses of such experiences are worth not- 
ing here. Observation of the leadership roles in recreational groups 
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and activity clubs in community social agencies has proved even 
more valuable to the students than classroom observations in the 
training school. In order to bring home the important awareness 
that we all lack skill in seeing many of the important things that 
happen in any social situation, at least two students always made 
their observations simultaneously with comparison afterwards of 
the many things they had “seen differently.” These observation re- 
ports became more objective and more diagnostically valuable as 
the weeks of the term progressed. The students “felt” their own 
progress.” In another training group an “adult-youth participation 
blank” was developed’ as an observation guide. 

Spontaneous dramatizing of the teacher’s role. Getting realistic 
practice for the future through “role-playing” has been one of the 
most effective teacher-training classroom activities.’ A wide variety 
of classroom situations, faculty relations, and teacher-parent rela- 
tionships can be spontaneously projected in the classroom with the 
trainees getting valuable “insight-practice” by taking the roles of 
teachers, children, adolescents, parents, school administrators, etc. 
This “taking of roles” makes possible very critical personal evalua- 
tion of behavior without arousing defensiveness; and the chance to 
“try it over again” after concrete class discussion is welcomed en- 
thusiastically. Often several students will work through the same 
problem situation as teachers, one after the other, with the class 
comparing their techniques and launching into a discussion of 
principles which is realistically oriented to a common experience 
of all members of the class. For techniques of conducting such psy- 
chodramatic sessions, see the suggestions in the bibliography.” ”*” 

Concluding statement. Unfortunately education students do not 
feel cheated by the kind of training we are commonly giving them, 
but they do respond with great surges of enthusiasm and assump- 
tion of responsibility when we give them a chance to grow. Hun- 
dreds of comments such as the following were forthcoming when 
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anonymous evaluations were made at the end of the experimental 
courses: 


Our opinions were actually respected. The procedure of this class was 
entirely different from other courses which makes adjustment difficult, 
but it is certainly best. 

I felt I really accomplished something by doing and practising instead 
of just reading and discussing. 

I worked harder than for any other class and none of it was required. 

I actually learned techniques of stimulating children to do things ina 
constructive way without dominating them. 

Most of all I learned about student-teaching relations through the way 
in which our own teacher became one of the group. 

I have begun to understand myself better. 

I had a chance to really try out with a helpful group the techniques | 
had observed or read about. 

Because we had planned together I knew where we were heading as a 
group and was able to feel good about the progress we were making. 


Surely all of us in teacher training need to be more concrete about 
“where we are heading,” being clearheaded and hard-boiled with 
ourselves about the specific effects of our training efforts—effects 
evaluated not in terms of proficient oral and written “know how,” 
but in terms of demonstration of new attitudes and the development 
of new behavior skills. 





Ronald Lippitt is Assistant Director of Research for the National Council of the Boy 
Scouts of America, formerly on the faculty of Southern Illinois State Teachers College and 
Research Associate at the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station. 
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TRAINING VOLUNTEER LEADERS FOR 
YOUTH GROUPS 


Alvin Zander 


At the outset in considering the training of volunteer leaders for 
youth groups, it is important to bear in mind two factors: 

1. Training volunteer youth leaders means training of adults. In 
America youth lead so few youth groups that is is impractical to 
examine their training procedures. Adults are the leaders of youth. 
Indeed, out of 320 agencies concerned with youth, only 81 have 
youth members. 

2. Almost all youth agencies are concerned with “character devel- 
opment,” and the adherence of the young participant to some stand- 
ard of behavior is their primary aim. Youth leadership is often 
popularly identified with “reforming.” 

With these two limitations in mind, let us look at a typical train- 
ing course for adult leaders. _ 


A Typical Training Course 


The rigidity of the pattern for the leaders’ training course is 
closely related to the structure of the program which the leader is to 
guide. Thus there may be wide variations from the pattern of a 
typical training course presented here, depending upon the youth 
agency. 

A typical leaders’ training course meets from six to nine times for 
two-hour, weekly sessions. Ten to thirty persons attend, and two or 
more persons serve as course trainers. A large proportion of the time 
is spent in a description of the agencies’ administrative structure 
such as which form to use for which purpose, available facilities, 
and where to buy program materials and equipment. A smaller por- 
tion of the course time is concerned with special skills such as games, 
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arts and crafts, and outdoor living. A very small part of the course 
touches on the aims and purposes of the agencies, their symbolisms, 
traditions, and history. Practically all of the course follows a pre- 
determined teaching outline. 

The group meets as one body from 80 per cent to 100 per cent of 
the time. Up to 20 per cent of the time is given to group discussion. 
The most frequent teaching method is the lecture by the expert, 
with anywhere up to one third of the course being spent in question 
and answer type of discussion. There is outside reading and often 
the completion of several paper and pencil projects. 


Some Faults of a Typical Leaders’ Training Course 


Certain criticisms may be made about the course pattern just 
described : 

1. The large amount of time spent in mass group structure and 
listening to lectures prohibits the consideration of the trainees’ in- 
dividual problems. The inflexibility of the predetermined course 
content likewise forestalls the individualization of the course. Then 
too, “expert” lectures give the course a “the-only-way-to-do-it” at- 
mosphere. All these aspects of typical leader-training submerge 
the neophyte leader in a mass production treatment of materials, 
many of which have no reality for him. 

2. No attempt is made to give the pupil experience in transfer- 
ring verbal information into group leadership-in-action situations. 
Thus, his problems of group leadership are in another world from 
the talks offered at the training course. 

3. Nocriticism is offered of the volunteer’s group-leadership tech- 
niques, either during the training or later when on the job, so that 
a poor leader may never see himself as others see him, nor receive 
guidance in improving himself. 

4. The leader is given no skill in analyzing the forces at play in 
unusual group situations. Because he has no experience in guided 
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group observation he has no eyes to see nor words to describe what 
his group does, so that a discussion about his group in terms that 
others will understand is impossible. 


Agency Policy Problems in Administering Leader Training 


There are unique difficulties for a youth agency in providing and 
improving the training of volunteer-youth leaders. These problems 
make some of the youth faults more comprehensible. They also 
make it apparent that experimental adult education must seek 
teaching and administration methods that will keep the following 
problems in mind: 

1. Many agencies are not yet clear concerning the purpose of their 
training; they cannot decide whether their aim is the teaching of 
skills, indoctrination, orientation, bolstering of agency organiza- 
tion, or subject-matter cramming. 

2. Some agencies have not yet adequately defined whether their 
volunteer leaders shall be guiders, directors, disciplinarians, indoc- 
trinators, or what. 

3. Those organizations which put a premium on having their 
members learn certain skills are undecided as to how much skill 
training to give the volunteer as compared with learning how to 
use the skills. 

4. The aims of youth organizations are often vague, ambiguous, 
and capable of various interpretations—thus, training goals are not 
easily defined. 

5. All of the agencies aim to develop a certain amount of youth- 
ful leadership. This makes it necessary to develop in the adults an 
understanding of the subtleties of democracy. Even more difficult 
is the job of making a volunteer sensitive to the likely dependence 
of youth upon him as a result of their home and school culture, and 
of making the volunteer capable of sticking through the “rebellion” 
that will grow as he first tries to give the group its head. 

6. The leaders are volunteers who must have certain personal 
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needs met in order that they are sufficiently satisfied to remain on 
the job. 

7. Individual differences in ability, confidence, age, and social 
insight are enormous among volunteer leaders. 

8. The recruiting and training of trainers is a tremendous com- 
munity resource problem which is complicated by the fact that each 
youth agency has a different program, and uses a different set of 
trainers out of the small supply available. 

g. Mechanical details, such as the frequency of the course, fre- 
quency and number of meetings, meeting length, and geographical 
location, are further difficulties for the youth agencies to overcome 
in order that leader training may be made widely available. 


Research in Leadership Training 


Recent and present research in leadership training is suggesting 
ways of overcoming the faults of the typical training course and is 
experimenting with various administrative and policy procedures 
in training of leaders. The research findings dealing with the latter 
problems are so complicated that lack of space prevents a discussion 
of them here. However, some of the studies in the former area can 
more easily be summarized. 

These studies have shown the value of certain youth-leader train- 
ing procedures which avoid the criticisms of the typical training 
course described above and which have been effectively used in a 
number of leader training situations. While they may not be ade- 
quate for the entire framework of a “beginner’s” course it is sug- 
gested that they will provide an effective orientation in the educating 
of volunteer-youth leaders, and imply a “stand” on certain of the 
agency policy problems. 

1. Find out the trainee’s leadership problems as he conceives of 


*These procedures will be presented in a more extended fashion in a forthcoming pam- 
phlet being prepared under the sponsorship of the Coordinating Committee on Volunteer 
Leader Training Projects, a subcommittee of the American Association for the Study of 
Group Work. 
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them and also as the course leader sees them. Do not depend entirely 
on the verbal statements of trainees, in the description of his leader- 
ship needs. 

2. Make the trainee aware that he needs education of a specific 
nature that he may not have previously realized. Films, dramatiza- 
tions, and guided observations have all been used to “shock” new 
leaders into an awareness of their shortcomings and the readiness 
for materials that they may have earlier considered useless. 

3. Help the trainee to see himself as others see him in a leadership 
situation by practice in leadership of the course members, and group 
evaluation of his efforts. 

4. Give the volunteer practice in ways of amending and improv- 
ing his leadership skills in a situation where the group relations are 
not “for keeps,” so that mistakes cause no concern on the part of the 
group or practising leader. The psychodrama or role-playing situa- 
tion has served this purpose well. 

5. Explicitly sensitize the trainee to the forces at work in the be- 
havior of a group. Through the group’s own development of an 
observation instrument, for example, they may become aware of 
such conduct as group structure and time perspective, patterns of 
interpersonal reactions, group frustration, administrative methods, 
and others; all of which are important to an understanding of and 
a readiness for the constantly changing flow of events in a group 
situation. 

6. Carry over the transfer of skills from “make-believe” situation 
to the on-the-job situation. This includes interpreting the new lead- 
er to any supervisors, plus coaching at time intervals. 





Alvin Zander is Assistant to the Director of the Research and Statistical Service, Boy 
Scouts of America. 
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TEACHERS CAN BE LEADERS 
Harold Haydon 


In May 1943 it became known that three hundred Navy V-12 
students would move into George Williams College on July 1 to 
study engineering, a subject foreign to the college, and to change 
the campus to a ship, floors to decks, stairways to ladders, and 4.00 
p.m. to 1600. Although shrunken by exodus of men to the armed 
forces, the college association of about 130 students and faculty 
prepared to welcome the outnumbering newcomers without know- 
ing them, their interests, or capabilities. In the shadow of doubt 
concerning the possibility of uniting two such diverse groups, the 
cabinet voted to do so, and transferred authority to act for the cabi- 
net during the summer vacation to the faculty Group Life Commit- 
tee. Officers had been elected and committee chairmen appointed 
for the coming year, in tacit assumption that Navy men would ar- 
rive to find a going concern into which they would fit and like it. 

As students left for summer jobs, the Group Life Committee 
found itself in an anomalous position. Normally it is part of the 
cabinet, representing the faculty and corporate interests of the col- 
lege, its members serving on various standing committees of the 
cabinet, by unwritten agreement ineligible for elective and appoin- 
tive positions, exerting leadership through cooperative participation 
in activities. Now the committee held unprecedented authority 
over college association affairs, granted in trust that the organiza- 
tion would be recognizably intact when cabinet and student body 
returned in the autumn to take over their responsibilities. 

Meetings almost daily, from the middle of June through July 1, 
attest that the faculty committee made an effort. First, they at- 
tempted to discover the conditions under which V-12 students 
would live at the college, the scope of their extracurricular interests, 
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the limitations imposed by studies and Navy regulations, the 
adaptation of physical resources to needs of the new group—all this 
in advance of arrival in order to achieve that “going concern” ideal. 
Then it was necessary to set up a tentative budget, allocate responsi- 
bility for activities, and plan initial events. The committee expanded 
from five to eleven. One faculty man took the athletic committee’s 
portfolio, another assumed the work of the social and special inter- 
ests committees, another undertook the new function of rounding 
up dancing partners and dinner invitations, still another headed up 
assemblies and attacked the problem of meeting V-12 students’ re- 
ligious needs. A little help came from students who happened to be 
in the vicinity, but otherwise the teachers were on their own, guided 
only by experience in a somewhat different situation. 

Three hundred apprentice seamen arrived. Sandwiched into the 
excitement of their first days in the Navy were orientation events— 
field day, reception, an assembly devoted to explaining the college 
association, a dance—planned and executed by faculty in the name 
of the cabinet. In the general enthusiasm, a majority of the seamen 
signed up and many paid fees. The faculty carefully explained the 
cooperative relationship between students and faculty in the college 
association—hard to do in view of many students’ experience in re- 
lations with faculty—but continued to do nearly everything for 
the new students. 

An effort was made to draw in the new men to serve on various 
committees, but was only partly successful. Later it appeared that 
some men who were asked to join committees by the faculty acting- 
chairmen were not regarded by their fellows as true representa- 
tives, largely because faculty-appointed, The V-12 students began to 
feel like stepchildren, questioning the use being made of their 
money, asking why they should continue to pay fees. 

*V-12 students may join only those organizations already existent on campus; they join 
student unions and associations on a voluntary basis even when it is compulsory for civilian 


students; they cannot handle money and so cannot perform a treasurer’s function; their 
studies come first and cannot yield to other activities regardless of interest and aptitude. 
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Since the Group Life Committee felt bound by responsibility to 
the civilian cabinet and could not call an election of officers nor ap- 
point seamen as committee chairmen without authorization, the 
faculty continued an expedient leadership out of keeping with col- 
lege association philosophy, which it would not attempt to justify. 
The unworkable situation which had developed was a necessary 
transitional phase in order to maintain faith with civilian students 
whose belief in the democratic nature of the association would have 
been undermined by independent faculty action. 

A meeting was held to explain the organization again, and the 
V-12 group was told that it would have an elected representative on 
the cabinet, as well as seamen co-chairmen of major committees. 
The Navy students were assured of the democratic process, that did 
not yet exist in fact, and there was no attempt at autocratic control. 
Still the seamen quite legitimately continued to question the set-up, 
while membership income declined to the crisis point. 

About this time civilian students returned, to the relief of the fac- 
ulty who lost no time in returning responsibilities to the cabinet in 
hope that regular student leadership would be able to make clear to 
the seamen that the college association provided adequate means 
for their representation. An election of V-12 representatives was 
held. A joint budget meeting planned the next term’s program, 
with every one making doubly certain that V-12 interests were ade- 
quately considered. Still this did not suffice. The “scuttlebutt” ex- 
panded in fantastic rumors about how membership money was 
being spent, while the possibility shrank of securing sufficient funds 
to carry on V-12 intramural, varsity, and other programs. 

Civilian interests were shoved into the background as committee 
after committee of seamen and civilians met to work on the prob- 
lem of securing necessary V-12 interest and membership. There was 
no question of the adequacy of the college association organization 
to provide an extracurricular program. Civilian students knew this 
from experience, and those seamen who participated in committee 
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work knew it. Nevertheless most V-12 students only saw faculty 
leaders replaced by civilian student leaders. The “scuttlebutt” and 
active disinterest increased. 

The Group Life Committee again was functioning in a normal 
relationship to the college association, cooperating in committee 
work, taking part in councils, but in no sense attempting to impose 
a solution, nor to guide the issue in any direction except toward the 
ideal of an organization in which V-12 and civilian students would 
cooperate under regularly elected and appointed leadership. Pres- 
ently it became apparent that civilian students struggling with the 
problem were being overtaxed, while the extracurricular program 
of all students was limited by the absorption of leadership in ad- 
ministrative troubles. The Group Life Committee, in its usual ca- 
pacity, acted in response to felt needs of the college association, 
recommending to the cabinet and the faculty that there be two 
branches in the organization, each with elected officers and ap- 
pointed committee chairmen, one responsible for civilian program 
and the other for V-12 activities. 

At last it had become clear to all that the differences in attitude 
and background of the two groups required parallel but not identi- 
cal avenues for expression in extracurricular activity. Some mem- 
bers of the faculty had predicted this from the start. In another set- 
ting faculty action might have settled the issue without waiting for 
all sections of the community to reach the decision. At the critical 
point, the Group Life Committee did not take action by itself—it 
merely recommended a course of action, at a time when the situa- 
tion permitted decisive leadership without taint of dictation or 
coercion. 

Both cabinet and faculty voted the recommendation. V-12 coun- 
cil became a body parallel to the cabinet rather than part of it. The 
cabinet felt no sense of loss, having reduced its own sphere of ac- 
tivity, and was eager to tackle neglected civilian affairs. The seamen, 
who had carried through a second election of representatives and 
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officers, were ready to assume the responsibility for which they had 







































t 
a been asking in their share of the extracurricular program. Volun- 

tary membership of V-12 students rose close to 100 per cent. Budget 
al and program were assured, backed by the interest engendered in 
ee the struggle for satisfactory representation. Meanwhile the college 
se association organizational structure proved itself in action with the 
he V-12 council as it long since had done with the civilian cabinet, and 
ld there was as much joint V-12 and civilian activity as before the 
2. reorganization. 
he Coordinate with the assumption of responsibility by the V-12 
m council, faculty leadership with V-12 students was established on 
d- the same basis as with regular civilian students. A faculty committee 
2- parallel to the Group Life Committee was set up to cooperate in the 
n, council while positions of leadership remained with the students. 
70 Experiences such as this reveal some basic conditions for produc- 
p- tive leadership by teachers.’ In the operation of the college com- 
m munity, the leadership of the teacher is devoted to developing leaders 

among students. The naive, frustrated, or ill-advised teacher may 
Je seize the opportunity to be the leader himself. The lazy, too-busy, or 
ti disinterested teacher may erroneously leave everything to the stu- 
n- dents’ own resources. There must be well-established equality be- 
+t. tween teachers and students—the students with the prestige of 
or actually doing the job, holding the official position, wielding the 
al influence with other members of the community—the teacher with 
it the prestige of experience in practical problems and political rela- 
a tionships, and a record of sharing and cooperating rather than 
Or dominating. 

There is an enormous qualitative difference between a council or 

n- committee consisting of students and faculty with a student chair- 
ie man, and a similar group chaired by a teacher, either in fact or in 
C effect. It is necessary to recognize that the teacher enjoys and suffers 
n, *A similar controlled process of slow crystallization of attitudes by the concerned groups 
4 in the college community led to disbanding of sororities because the principle of exclusion 


is not consistent with the spirit of the college and the times. 
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from a special kind of prestige growing out of the classroom, the 
grading system, titles and degrees, and other paraphernalia of edu- 
cation. Prestige so founded is more inherited than earned and is not 
conducive to democratic leadership. Teachers become real leaders 
in spite of their academic aura. Teachers who are leaders and not 
dictators learn to speak gently, avoiding the tone of authority so 
natural in the classroom—learn to be overruled at times even when 
this seems against the course of wisdom—learn to hold back good 
suggestions based on years of experience, in order that students may 
have the thrill of discovery. 

There must be acceptance by teachers of student leadership, of its 
competence and responsibility, buttressed by readiness to accept and 
make the most of failures and incompetence. There must be accept- 
ance and active encouragement of fresh point of view, of change, 
even when this affects the academic pattern and touches the teacher 


himself. 






















Harold Haydon is Assistant Professor in Art, George Williams College, Chicago, Illinois. 
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JOINT LEADERSHIP IN A DEMOCRACY 


Dorothea de Schweinitz 


A labor-management production committee is seated around the 
conference table. It is difficult to discern which are labor members 
and which are management members, either from the way they 
look or from what they say. They are grappling with a situation 
which is interfering with war production. They are leaders, chosen 
from two groups which, when performing other functions, fre- 
quently line up opposing each other, according to affiliation. Here 
they are acting as a unit. 

The problems before the committee are varied: the task of in- 
terpreting to the worker the urgency of the war (and its aims) in 
relation to the need of making each screw as perfect and as rapidly 
as possible; promoting the safety, the nutrition, and the health of 
the workers; setting up a complex car-pooling system; studying the 
causes and aiding in the cures of absenteeism and turnover; facili- 
tating the introduction of new workers perhaps from minority 
groups; conducting campaigns for improving the quality of work 
of each employee; for the better care and control of tools; salvage; 
studying ways of conserving scarce materials; stimulating sugges- 
tions from employees on better ways of doing their own jobs or on 
other problems of plant efficiency; and, above all, discussing and 
recommending in committee the solution of production problems 
ranging from temporary bottlenecks to changes in routing, lay- 
out, storing materials, and improvement in equipment and process. 

To do its work the committee appoints subcommittees to carry 
out the functions it decides to perform, depending on the needs of 
that particular factory, mine, or shipyard. The main committee then 
becomes a coordinating body which moves the program forward 
making sure that all groups supplement each other’s work. In some 
plants it may appoint committees in each department which in turn 
become the guiding force for activities within the department. On 
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the other hand, aides may be appointed in each department to assist 
the functional subcommittees so that the department committee 
may concentrate on the production problems of the department. 

The activities of a labor-management production committee, 
however, depend on the concept of democracy held by the labor and 
management groups concerned. The formation of these committees 
shows that both labor and management have progressed from the 
concept of collective bargaining rights to the conviction that labor 
has also a right to participate in the affairs of the industry to the ex- 
tent of its concern and ability. The conduct of their work retains for 
management its prerogatives and responsibilities. 

Committees, once formed, might be classified in three types re- 
sulting from the stage of this democratic thinking which has pro- 
duced them. First, there are the committees through which labor 
and management cooperate in matters that concern the workers 
personally—bond drives, war fund campaigns, blood donor activi- 
ties, health, safety, plant feeding, absentee campaigns, training pro- 
grams, and selective service problems. 

Second, there are committees which evidence the conviction of 
labor management that workers, either as organized groups or as 
individuals, have a contribution to make to the conduct of the man- 
ufacturing processes. Such committees not only set up a system for 
receiving suggestions from workers on ways of improving equip- 
ment and job methods, but they have one or more committees which 
meet regularly, management and labor representatives, to discuss 
ways of improving the production process. Management considers 
it worth the time involved in receiving the ideas from those who 
are in intimate contact with each job. 

Third, there are committees that exist because labor and 
management see democracy not only as a right of individuals to 
participate in matters of common concern but as a necessity, a 
method whereby the dest ways of operating are achieved. In such 
enterprises, the committee is relied upon to tackle the problems 
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which are interfering with production, to devise ways of improving 
methods and removing inefficiencies. This is done through the im- 
pact of idea upon idea, the interaction between all members of the 
group as they work toward ultimate solutions. 

These latter two types are to be found in the committees of a large 
chemical concern and in an airplane turret manufacturing plant. 
It is not accurate to place them in these separate categories but for 
illustration a meeting of each committee will be described. 

First, the chemical concern which values the contributions of its 
employees. Management and workers from a given department, 
together with one labor and one management representative from 
thecollective bargaining machinery, sat around the table. The chair- 
man, the division manager, went over the operations in the depart- 
ment, asking each worker representative, “What is the bottleneck 
in your section?” Men spoke up without hesitation, with their 
minds on the production puzzle, not overawed by the fact that they 
were telling management what to do. In most instances they had 
previously canvassed the workers in their sections for problems and 
ideas. Now proposals and solutions were discussed. Some were re- 
corded on the minutes for immediate action. Others were to be dis- 
cussed further with technicians or referred to the research laboratory 
for experiment. The discussion was ably conducted. The division 
manager resembled a professor in his seminar. Despite the wise pre- 
cautionary measure evidenced in the presence of bargaining repre- 
sentatives, there was no hint of controversy in the atmosphere. But 
the relationship was a teacher-pupil relationship (of a high order) 
—not one in which ideas flash and crash against each other as they 
blend toward ultimate refinement. 
| The third type of relationship is exemplified by the airplane tur- 
, ret plant which had rocketed up from a closely knit working group 
| of 1,500 men and officials to 11,000 people drawn from everywhere. 
| Teamwork was a stark necessity. To this need is added the philoso- 
phy of the company president who said: “One of the most impor- 
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tant aspects of the labor-management production idea is that it 
gives full expression to the American theory of representation: 
economic representation in the job (industrial democracy) com- 
parable to political representation with the vote (political democ- 
racy). As soon as any labor-management group absorbs this idea 
through the committee, they become even more keen to accelerate 
production with constructive ideas.” Union officials expressed simi- 
lar convictions independently. 

A department committee meeting, chaired by the department 
head, held a heated discussion over the man-hours loss because the 
men coming on each shift had to wait a half an hour or more to 
receive gauges at the tool crib. It was a serious interference with pro- 
duction. Three responsibilities were involved—inspection (of the 
gauges), crib service, and production. Management representatives 
from each were at the meeting. They did not hesitate to “fight it 
out” before the union men, nor did the workers hesitate to give their 
evidence and their suggestions. The dominant tone—“We must lick 
this problem, if we’re to win this war.” 

Similarly the union representatives were willing to risk revealing 
a vulnerability of their group by conducting a survey as to the num- 
ber of employees who stopped work before the whistle blew, and 
the causes for this. The department was to solve the problem for 
many departments. When this purpose was clear the workers were 
willing to serve as a test group. 

Instances could be multiplied to illustrate different types of demo- 
cratic procedure in industry. Leaders are emerging, unknown to 
the captains of industry, or to international union officials. Around 
the conference table, true to the interests of their respective groups, 
these leaders are extending the base of democracy. 





Dorothea de Schweinitz is Chief of the Committee Standards and Analysis Branch, Drive 
Division, War Production Board, Washington, D. C. 
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PREPARING UNION LEADERS FOR 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Mark Starr 


“Meet matchstick Mary,” says the man at the board, drawing a 
few strokes and a head-circle to suggest a woman’s anatomy. “Chop 
off her head, her feet, her arms, and inside those extremities all the 
rest belongs to the union.” This is not a protégé of Barnum heading 
patrons for the egress, but a union instructor in a new members’ 
course, trying to unpack in a lively manner the meaning of the all- 
important word, “jurisdiction,” applied to the women’s garment 
industry for a class of union recruits who must know their rights 
and duties as union members before they enjoy full membership. 

Not all the locals of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union have as yet adopted this course. In some locals membership 
is declining because women, say, prefer to wear dresses rather than 
coats and suits. In other cases, members are not made in sufficient 
quantity to justify the holding of a class, in which case the union 
endeavors to secure the members’ understanding by attractive leaf- 
lets recording the history of the union, its current activities, and the 
institutions that exist to protect the member. Currently Pictorial 
Union Dictionary (42 union terms defined and illustrated by 42 
drawings) is being tried out for beginners’ groups. 

In wartime, there has been a great turnover in membership and 
these courses for new members are more important than ever. Even 
if the recruits do not stay in the garment industry but are attracted 
away by the higher rates of the munitions plant and government 
service, the ILGWU feels that other unions and the labor movement 
generally will benefit from its kindergarten work. Obviously, union 
members need trade-union ideas in their heads as well as trade- 
union books in their pockets. Joining a union is itself an experience 
because it is group activity as against individual activity which is 
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emphasized. The union member must know how grievances and 
complaints are processed in a union shop. He (and now mostly she) 
must know exactly how the union is administered so that they can 
preserve the vital internal democracy which is as important to the 
good health of the union as it is to our civic life as a whole. 

Usually the new members’ course runs for four weekly periods 
during which time the initiation fee is being paid by installments. 
The member is permitted one absence and the course covers the 
structure and functioning of the union. It also describes such insti- 
tutions as the death benefit fund, the medical and hospitalization 
plans where they exist, the holiday homes, the educational and 
recreational opportunities open to union members. Such activity 
has discovered latent leadership which might have remained un- 
noticed otherwise. It serves a process similar to naturalization for 
the foreign born by making the union member feel that he belongs 
to an institution that gives him rights and duties which must be 
understood and exercised. It helps democracy to don overalls and 
operate every working day of the year. 

Even those union officers, who at first felt that such courses were 
unnecessary and that unionists could only be trained literally in the 
school of hard knocks, have been converted to this as a procedure 
more fitted to the New Deal period in which the recognition of 
unionism is no longer fought on the picket line and in which col- 
lective bargaining has received the okay of the Supreme Court and 
has now become an accepted part of the American way of life. 

At the other end of union membership, the ILGWU since 1935 
has run officers’ qualification courses. Where the educational depart- 
ment functions in all the large union centers, would-be officers who 
have not previously served must meet educational requirements as 
laid down by the department. The minimum for this is a total of 
33 hours’ work in class. Six class periods are devoted to the history of 
the ILGWU in relation to the American labor movement. A similar 
number of sessions are devoted to the economic problems of the 
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garment industry, specialized to the division of the industry repre- 
sented by the students, Then there are 12 to 15 periods on trade- 
union techniques which begin with the union winning its right to 
exist in unorganized territory and canvassing potential members 
at their homes and so forth. Then the class moves on to every phase 
of union activity until nationwide agreements are negotiated. 

Because our institutions of higher learning have as yet largely ig- 
nored the training of men and women for service in the labor 
unions, the union runs this work directly and brings in the union 
officers to explain their own activity. Out of their reports have 
grown a valuable series of documents that are used not only by 
the students but by the officers of the ILGWU and of other unions. 

The whole story of this attempt is to be found in detail in the 
pamphlet, “Training for Union Service,” which gives sample tests 
that are used to check whether or not the student understands 
what the teacher has said. The would-be officer must make 75 per 
cent of the possible attendance and secure 75 per cent of the marks. 

Supplementing this preparation for full-time paid officers, there 
are many attempts to train part-time officers. In some cases there are 
special classes for executive board members who are given a chance 
to understand their union duties. Knoxville, Tennessee, uses in its 
officers’ classes a leaflet, “Your Job in Local 377,” with a breakdown 
of the duties of each union position. 

More ambitiously in New York City, where the union has its 
greatest strength, there is being currently run an ILGWU officers’ 
institute on Friday afternoons. Some 300 staff members of the union 
have listened to lectures by Professor Selig Perlman on “Labor Since 
the New Deal,” Professor Sumner H. Slichter on “Labor and 
Management,” Professor Carter Goodrich on “Labor and the 
Post-War World,” and Judge Charles E. Wyzanski on “Labor and 
the Law.” 

As part of this picture, there is a welcome recognition on the part 
of the institutions of higher learning that labor unions have a right 
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to expect their assistance in the training of their officers. Surely if 
the universities train bond salesmen, why not union business agents? 
Is it not just as necessary for the community to have intelligent and 
trained union leaders as it is to have men and women trained in the 
professions, for the law, the church, and medicine? The best de- 
veloped of these schemes is the Harvard Union Fellowships which 
began in 1942-1943. The ILGWU assisted in this because, to quote 
Julius Hochman, chairman of the educational committee: 


Administration and leadership of a trade union today is a profession. In 
the past, not so long ago, our job was difficult but limited in scope. We 
had to organize the workers into unions, conduct strikes to get recogni- 
tion, and negotiate and enforce collective agreement. Cruel and deter- 
mined opposition encountered in our efforts to organize sharpened our 
wits and forced us to put forth our best efforts, but principally in the di- 
rection of propaganda and agitation. We forged our organization in the 
crucible of constant struggle against blind greed and exploitation. 


In recent years, and especially in the past decade, under the New Deal, 
the labor leader’s job had broadened and become more complicated. It is 
no longer enough for him to be an effective organizer, speaker and pam- 
phleteer, today he must know his way about in many fields far removed 
indeed from Labor’s original path in earlier and simpler days. He must 
know his way about in sociology, in economics, in management, in law, 
and in public affairs. He must know how to deal with governmental 
agencies, how to work in his community, how to cultivate public opinion. 
The labor leader of today finds himself deeply immersed in all aspects of 
our economic, social and political life. 


The functions of labor leadership have so expanded that we can no longer 
be satisfied with the limited perspective and rule-of-thumb methods that 
may have sufficed in the past. The labor leader today must keep abreast 
of the current thinking on the larger aspects of his union problems. 


It is too early to evaluate with certainty the Harvard Union Fel- 
lowships although the curious reader will find in Coronet (Decem- 
ber 1943) and Frontiers of Democracy (October 1942) a description 
of the work. It was jointly financed by Carnegie Foundation, the 
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Harvard alumni, and the participating unions. The demands by 
the war upon available youth in the unions has cut down the student 
body from 15 to 5 per cent in 1943-1944. In view of the fact that it 
is estimated that there are over 30,000 whole-time union officers in 
the United States, no more than an extremely modest start has been 
made. 

A wise community would watch with sympathy every attempt 
to prepare union leaders and union members for their rapidly in- 
creasing responsibilities. 





Mark Starr is Educational Director of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
New York City. 











AN ANALYSIS OF A SITUATION PRELIMINARY 
TO LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


Alex Bavelas 


Groups which belong to an organization not only exist in a ma- 
trix of aims, traditions, regulations, etc., but are usually conceived 
and organized in terms of it. The behavior of a group is limited and 
defined by this matrix. In topological terms one might say that a 
life space for a group is structured and then a group is created to 
live in that life space. The degree to which a group may modify 
its life space and still retain its identity as a group belonging to the 
organization which created it depends upon the character of its 
matrix. 

Similarly, the leader of a group occupies a position within the 
same matrix. His behavior is no less confined to certain areas than 
is that of the group. The more exactly the life space of the group 
has been defined, and the more specific the leadership functions 
delegated to him, the more restricted is his field of action. Different 
organizations show varying degrees of control in this respect, but 
the restrictive limits are always present. The uniqueness of a par- 
ticular organization is partly due to the way in which the life space 
of the leader and his group is structured. Therefore, if a leadership 
training program is intended to help a leader perform his desig- 
nated function, it must be appropriate to his setting. In other words, 
the ideas and techniques which are being taught should be in har- 
mony with the aims, traditions, regulations, etc., of the organization 
in which the leader is working. 

Since the development of the training program depends on the 
proper appreciation of these factors, it is clear that the relation of a 
leader and his group to the particular setting in which they operate 
deserves careful study. The value of investigating the total setting 
in which the leader works before attempting leadership training 
is illustrated in the following report. It sums up the findings of 
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several weeks of intensive interviewing and observation in a factory 
where foreman training was being planned. One result of this in- 
vestigation was the postponement of the training program and the 
recommendation that the position of the foreman in the factory 
structure be changed before training was attempted. 


Report of the Foreman Situation in Factory Z 


The factory is a medium-sized heavy metal fabrication and as- 
sembly plant. It employes about eight hundred men. The techniques 
used to gather the data were (1) informal interviews, (2) the audit- 
ing of meetings, and (3) the direct observation of the foremen at 
work. The men interviewed were the plant manager, the personnel 
manager, the two shop superintendents, the foremen, two members 
of the union shop committee, and two of the company police 
guards. The meetings attended were the foreman meetings with 
the plant manager, the shop committee meetings, and management 
conferences. 

In the negotiations preceding the signing of the current union- 
management agreement, there had been considerable argument 
over the question of foreman membership in the union. The man- 
agement felt that for “their” foremen to be in the union was an 
incongruous situation; the union argued that the foremen should 
belong to the union—without, however, the privilege of attending 
the union meetings. The management’s view prevailed. 

Some weeks following the signing of the agreement the manage- 
ment became aware of tension developing between the foremen 
and the workers and took steps to remedy the situation. Out of the 
total group of thirty-eight foremen the eighteen who were rated 
best were offered the choice of remaining foremen or becoming 
“leadmen.” A leadman, it was explained, would be a sort of “work- 
ing foreman.” He could join the union, his salary would not be re- 
duced, but he would be “under” the “real” foreman. All eighteen 
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men chose to remain as they were—foremen. The remaining twenty 
foremen were then notified that they were being made leadmen at 
no reduction of salary and that they were eligible to join the union. 

The interview material showed that the newly made leadmen’s 
first reaction was one of resentment for what they considered an 
unmerited demotion. With the change in organization there began 
to develop an antagonism between leadmen and foremen which 
showed itself in a competition for the loyalty of the workers—the 
leadmen possessing a marked advantage. 

It is interesting to make the following comparison between the 
leadman’s and the foreman’s position in the factory: 


Foreman Leadman 

No security against being fired As a member of the union, consid- 
erable security against being fired 

Not a member of the union A member of the union “in-group” 

“in-group” 

Does not work with the men Works side by side with the work- 
men 

No job seniority Job seniority 

“In with management” “In with workers” 

At the bottom of management At the top of the worker hierarchy 

hierarchy 


In many respects, however, the relations between foreman and 
leadman do not present the foreman with as many problems as does 
the question of relations with the union. 

The foremen occupy a position of particular difficulty in that the 
management demands that they enforce certain work and behavior 
rules (they are urged not to be soft). On the other hand, they are 
asked not to put management on the spot by starting trouble with 
the union. In certain instances when the foreman has run into union 
opposition and the management was faced with the choice of either 
supporting the foreman and fighting the union, or not supporting 
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the foreman and avoiding trouble with the union, the latter alterna- 
tive was chosen. Therefore, whenever an infraction of rules occurs, 
or when work falls below minimum standards, the foreman has to 
make an important decision: Will the offense if reported start 
trouble with the union, and if so will the management support him 
in his action? The fact that a foreman may be acting within the 
terms of the union-management agreement does not ensure him 
against the dangers that may attend his doing his duty as the 
management sees it. For example, an incident which appeared in 
several of the interviews was the reporting of a man for being drunk. 
Although in the rules intoxication is specifically mentioned as one 
of the reasons for dismissing a man, the net result of the foreman’s 
action was that the man was not fired and that he “lost face.” Since 
that time, although this foreman has seen other rule infractions, he 
has looked the other way. 

It seems obvious that the foreman’s situation will not improve 
while the relations between union and management as a whole re- 
main in the state they are. The management refuses to see the union 
in any other role than that of an antagonist. The plant manager has 
repeatedly described the shop committee as a “gang of ignorant, 
violent, uneducated men” who have power now and must be con- 
trolled by cajolery, and through an appeal to their greed until the 
situation returns to “normal.” The management draws a heavy line 
dividing the workers’ interests as represented by the union, and the 
interests of the company as represented by the management. Any 
extension by the union committee into what management has 
labeled “management’s backyard” is resented. The result has been 
that no basis for cooperation has been established, and each side 
accuses the other of being unreasonable. 


Summary 


In the light of the data presented, it is obvious that foreman train- 
ing as ordinarily conceived is not what the situation demands. The 
organizational structure is such that the foreman’s behavior can 
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only be more or less “wrong.” He is at once the most accessible 
target for the union’s attack against management, and he provides 
the most convenient scapegoat for management when it gets into 
trouble. The quality of the personal relationships between the fore- 
man and the workers is in this case determined not so much by the 
social behavior of the foreman, as by the nature of the position in 
the factory structure which he is compelled to occupy. The result 
has been that the foreman’s “safe” area of activity has become ex- 
ceedingly limited, and it includes only the very minimum of per- 
sonal relationships. Although modifying the behavior of the foreman 
in those relationships which still exist would have some effect, one 
could hardly hope for any marked changes while the union-man- 
agement relationships remain what they are. 
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Alex Bavelas is an instructor in Industrial Relations, M.I.T., and Administrative Assistant 
at the Dewey and Almy Chemical Company, Cambridge, Mass.; formerly Research Assistant 
at the State University of Iowa. 
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LEADERSHIP—A DYNAMIC REDEFINITION* 


Helen Hall Jennings 


When we analyze, in relation to their behavior and verbalized 
motivations, the expressed feelings of positive choice and rejection 
of individuals toward one another, the structure representing this 
alignment of the members in respect to one another is revealed to 
reflect basic needs which find fulfillment through specific other 
individuals. In such a psychosocial structure, the over chosen (z.¢., 
members chosen to the extent of 1 sigma above the mean of the 
group) cannot be described and dismissed as “popular” persons: they 
are simply not found to be popular in any superficial sense. They 
appear as the protagonists of the needs and desires of large numbers 
of the population—sufficiently effective protagonists to draw choice 
on a sociometric criterion (7.e., the function for which they are asso- 
ciated, as working in the same group) or on several sociometric 
criteria. They apparently earn the choice status of most wanted 
group participants because they act in behalf of others with a sen- 
sitivity of response which does not characterize the average individ- 
ual in the community (z.¢., members chosen to an average extent). 
Analysis of their behaviors shows they are individuals who see be- 
yond the circumference of their own personal needs into the wide 
range of needs of their fellow citizens. By their conduct they go 
further than the majority of the population in relating themselves 
to others and in translating the needs of others into effective outlets. 
Moreover, when the actual psychosocial structure produced by the 
choice process is allowed to find overt expression, the community 
studied is found to produce many varieties of leadership—varieties 
which represent the manifold, diverse needs of its population. 


* Note: This paper summarizes the experimental findings on leadership reported at length 
in the writer’s Leadership and Isolation (New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1943; 
240 pages). The reader may refer to this book for a detailed account of the findings and 
of the experimental methods used. Here only a resume of the results and their implications 
in relation to the problem of leadership will be given. 
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Individuals who are over chosen by the expression of choice from 
other members show behavior which implies an unusual orienta- 
tion on their part to the elements of the total group situation; to a 
much greater extent than the average member, they contribute to 
enlarge the social field for participation of other citizens and en- 
courage the development of individual members; by their innova- 
tions they alter the status quo of things as they find them. They may 
thus be described as creative improvers of others’ situations as well 
as their own and in exercising such leadership are at the same time 
chosen as most wanted associates. They may be said to enhance the 
general tone of their social milieu by “internalizing” their private 
worries, anxieties and the like, and by a public display of high 
esprit de corps. 

Individuals who are isolated (unchosen) or near isolated (z.e., 
placing 1 sigma below the mean of the group in reception of choice 
from others) show behavior which implies a marked lack of orien- 
tation on their part to the elements of the total group situation; 
often they not only fail to contribute constructively to the group but 
hinder the activities undertaken by other members. By “externaliz- 
ing” private feelings of irritability and the like they subtract from 
rather than add to the general tone of the social milieu. 

The leader individuals and the isolated show wide individual dif- 
ferences in personality. As common characteristics, the personalities 
of isolates and near isolates show a marked incapacity for establish- 
ing rapport with other persons; they appear to repel choice and 
earn rejection according as they cause “psychological discomfort” 
to others. The personalities of the over chosen or leader individuals 
show as common characteristics an unusual capacity to identify 
with others and to act in their behalf; they appear to invite choice 
and seldom to earn much rejection because they are a source of 
“psychological comfort” to others. 

The “why” of leadership appears, however, not to reside in any 
personality trait, nor even in a constellation of related traits, but in 
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om the interpersonal contribution of which the individual becomes 
\ta- capable in a specific setting eliciting such contribution from him. 
Oa Similarly, isolation appears as the opposite extreme on this contin- 
> to uum of interpersonal sensitivity between the members of the group 
en- and the individual. 

va- Leadership thus appears as a manner of interacting with others, 
aay a social process of interaction involving behavior by and toward 
vell the individual “lifted” to a leader role by other individuals. The 
me many particularized “styles” of leadership found in the community 
the reflect not alone the different capacities of the individual leaders 
rate but the widely different needs of the population which require 
igh various representation. 

: Helen Hall Jennings is on the staff of the Sociometric Institute, is Mental Hygienist for 
L.e., the United States Department of Public Health and Managing Editor of Sociometry. 














CONCLUDING COMMENT 
John R. P. French, Jr. 


What can be said, on the basis of the foregoing articles, about 
leadership in our democracy? Two broad areas require comment: 
our knowledge about \eadership in a democracy, and the applica- 
tions of this knowledge in social action. 

The very diversity of the articles indicates that we are in a stage 
of transition from common-sense knowledge to scientific knowl- 
edge. Hence we must evaluate progress in this direction both in 
terms of the accumulated facts which have been organized into a 
coherent body of scientific theory, and in terms of the methodology 
by which we obtain these facts and theories. 

The theory of democratic leadership is still very primitive, yet the 
broad outlines are becoming sufficiently clear to dispel the aura of 
mysticism surrounding all leadership and to promote rapid prog- 
ress in the direction of more refined theories. Despite the complex- 
ity of the subject and the diversity of the areas covered, the present 
authors seem to be in general agreement, either explicitly or implic- 
itly, on these basic theoretical propositions. As an indication of this 
substantial agreement, the relation of some of the contributions to 
the following points in Lewin’s theoretical article are pointed out. 

Lewin’s field theoretical approach starts with the basic assump- 
tion that the problem of leadership must be viewed as a whole, 
recognizing the interdependence of such factors as the personality 
of the leader, his leadership skills, the structure of the group or in- 
stitution within which he functions, the attitudes of his followers, 
and even the larger cultural setting including other groups. All of 
the contributions seem to be in harmony with this basic assumption. 
More specifically, we note the following: 

1. Leadership and democracy, so conceived, are not single forms; 
there are many forms of democracy (Lewin, p. 393); Lindeman 
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concurs that our democracy does and should make use of a wide 
variety of forms of leadership (p. 387). Jennings finds that the kinds 
of individuals who can achieve leadership differ greatly for different 
groups and in different group functional situations. 

2. Democratic leadership and social atmosphere involve the prop- 
erties of social units as a whole, as well as their parts and subparts, 
down to the properties of the individual member (Lewin, p. 393). 
The case studies of Bavelas and Haydon show that leadership in in- 
dustrial and educational institutions involve properties of both the 
whole institutional hierarchy and of the subparts at all levels. 

3. Both case studies likewise illustrate Lewin’s statement that 
changes on the level of smaller and larger social units are highly 
interdependent. Zander’s analysis of the problems of youth agencies 
in administering training for volunteer leaders gives a more specific 
account of the dependence of a small subpart (the training faculty) 
on the larger organization. 

4. Lewin states that “the life of every group depends upon its 
background” (p. 394). It is shown by de Schweinitz that the activi- 
ties of labor-management committees depend on the stage of devel- 
opment in democratic thinking of the participants. A more detailed 
documentation of the importance of the background is given in 
Haydon’s life history of the development of a program for V-12 
students. 

Significantly, the scientific knowledge of democratic leadership 
is, at the moment, making the greatest advances in the studies of 
leadership training. The wealth of knowledge derived from these 
studies cannot be outlined here; suffice it to point out that the brief 
summaries by Lippitt, Zander, and Jennings demonstrate the agree- 
ment on a large body of research facts from which there are emerg- 
ing clear principles of immediate practical utility. 

That such is the case need not surprise us when we note the 
greater refinement of scientific methodology in these recent studies 
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on the training of leaders. A current research by the Boy Scouts of 
America uses thirty-two separate instruments for the measurement 
of leadership behavior and related variables. 


One clear conclusion stands out in these articles on leadership in a 
democracy: in the world of today the problem of democratic leader- 
ship is of vital practical importance. All our scant knowledge of 
leadership is needed now. This necessity is the mother of the present 
symposium and of every article in it. It is only natural, therefore, to 
find the majority of articles dealing largely with the applications of 
our present knowledge to significant social problems. 

Three articles center around the problem of industrial leadership 
and democracy. The contribution by de Schweinitz on the activities 
of labor-management committees describes one of the most signifi- 
cant social changes during the war. At present there are about 4,000 
such committees representing more than seven million industrial 
workers. Though arising from the stresses of war, they bid fair to 
remain an important, permanent force in our industrial life. Mark 
Starr has shown how the unions, likewise in response to changing 
social conditions, have redefined the roles of their leaders and in- 
stituted new training procedures. Bavelas’s study, stemming from 
previous researches on democratic leadership in the field of recrea- 
tion, cuts across the practical problems of both unions and labor- 
management committees. In spite of its origin in very different 
fields, it is a striking fact that the work of Bavelas closely parallels 
the general approach to industrial leadership shown in the labor- 
management committees. 

Lindeman’s article points out the general importance in our cul- 
ture of improving certain types of leadership through education. 
The contributions of Lippitt, Haydon, and Starr show that the edu- 
cational institutions of the country are becoming more aware of 
this grave responsibility and taking action to fulfill it. 
Youth-serving agencies give even greater stress to the training of 
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leaders. Zander’s article demonstrates that here, as in the field 
of education, our knowledge of leadership can develop fruitfully 
within the framework of institutions primarily concerned with the 
practical application of such knowledge. 

Jennings’s runway of her important recent contribution points to 
the importance of using certain simple sociometric tools to discover 
whether “peripheral members” are being integrated into group life 
and whether the leadership role in the group is filling the needs of 
the group. Her findings point to the need for many and varied 
leader personalities in a democratic culture, and again emphasize 
the great educational job that must be achieved. 

Viewing as a whole the work on leadership in industry, in educa- 
tion, and in the field of recreation we see not only its tremendous 
practical significance for our society, we also note that our scientific 
knowledge of democratic leadership has advanced most rapidly 
where it is most closely related to these applied fields. Furthermore, 
the reason for this progress becomes apparent in the light of present 
knowledge of leadership. The problem of democratic leadership is 
so embedded in the processes of the group and all the other forces 
affecting our social life that the controlled-laboratory study of lead- 
ership is well-nigh impossible. Oddly enough, it turns out to be 
easier to control and to study experimentally this matrix of forces 
in their natural setting than it is to reproduce them in a laboratory. 


Looking ahead, we may suggest some conclusions regarding the 
future. The impact of war on our democracy has thrown into sharp 
relief our confusion about the details of the basic form of social life 
for which we fight, yet the vigor of our responses to this crisis proves 
that democracy is not decadent. But we need better cooperation and 
leadership both in research on democratic leadership and in the im- 
plementation of the results of such research. Isolationism must go! 

Specifically, the artificial barriers dividing the social scientists 
must be broken so that cooperative research by members of different 
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disciplines will proceed along the most fruitful paths. But that is not 
enough—-social scientists and the practical leaders in education, in 
industry, in the youth service field, and in all areas of our social life 
must cooperate more actively both to their mutual benefit and to 
the larger end that we shall not have fought in vain. In the field of 
democratic leadership the vital tasks confronting us are too big to 
permit isolationism at any level. 





John R. P. French, Jr., is a consulting psychologist with the Harwood Manufacturing 
Corporation, Marion, Virginia; formerly Research Associate, lowa Child Welfare Research 
Station; Faculty, Black Mountain College. 

















BOOK REVIEWS 


The White Face, by Cart RuTHVEN Orrorp. New York: Robert M. 
McBride and Company, 1943, 217 pages. 


A first novel by a Negro journalist, The White Face is the story of pro- 
fascist and anti-Semitic propaganda in Harlem. The scene is the present 
day and the principal characters are a share-cropper couple who escape 
from a Georgia plantation and come to New York in search of a better 
life. The attempt to write a book on such a theme was good, but the 
author missed his mark in failing to make his story as convincing as it 
might have been. 


Brown Americans: The Story of a Tenth of the Nation, by Epw1n 
R. Empree. New York: The Viking Press, 1943, 248 pages. 


This is an improvement of Brown America: The Story of a New Race, 
by the same author, which appeared in 1931. The present work has been 
brought up-to-date in terms of new materials and the slightly changed 
language now used in discussing “race relations.” 

This book is mainly about the Negro in the South. It reflects the views 
of an informed liberal. In highly readable—and brief—chapters it sum- 
marizes the history of the Negro in the United States, describes his “prog- 
ress” in education, labor, and the professions, and states current obstacles 
encountered in the struggle for equal rights. There are profiles of out- 
standing Negro leaders. For the average reader, unfamiliar with the lit- 
erature on the subject, this is an excellent introduction. 


The Public Health Nurse in Action, by Marcurrtre Wa.Es. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1941, 437 pages. 


This book is a valuable addition to the growing number of volumes 
written expressly for students of nursing. Public-health nursing, like 
many other fields in applied science, is confronted with the problem of 
making an effective combination of theory and practice. Theory when 
presented alone often becomes abstract and detached from reality; discus- 
sions confined to practice, on the other hand, tend to lack continuity and 
frequently overwork the anecdotal method. The present book combines 
theory and practice in a most ingenious way: definite principles of public- 
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health nursing are clearly designated in the text of each chapter without 
in any way interrupting the discussion of the case studies. The student 
will be greatly benefited also by the gradual transition in each chapter 
from a consideration of a significant problem in public-health nursing to 
the narration of the interesting case histories that illustrate ways of at- 
tacking the problem in the actual nursing situation. The basic impor- 
tance of the problems considered is beyond question—maternity and 
infancy, child health, and health of the school child, communicable dis- 
ease, tuberculosis, orthopedic nursing, venereal disease, the chronically 
ill patient, and industrial nursing. The concluding chapter, which con- 
siders the future development of public-health nursing, emphasizes the 
importance of a continuing program of professional and general educa- 
tion for both the staff nurse and those who administer public-health nurs- 
ing organizations. The public-health nurse will constantly be aware of 
the “community implications” of the “health situations which she finds 
in individual families or in particular neighborhoods.” She will also in- 
terpret her professional responsibilities in terms of “social needs and mal- 
adjustments” and will use her knowledge as a weapon “in the fight for 
better conditions.” Each chapter closes with a useful selected biblio- 
graphy. There is also an excellent index. 


The Academic Man, by Locan Wison. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1942, 242 pages. 

Not often does a professor succeed in writing a book about professors 
that will be of interest and profit to his fellows. Professor Logan Wilson 
has succeeded in doing just this in The Academic Man. The academic 
profession is analyzed in a thoroughly objective fashion and is reported 
in a remarkably readable style. Professor Wilson deals admirably with 
the personnel problems of the academic profession, including recruiting, 
promotions, dismissals, tenure, economic status, recognition, professor- 
administrator relationships, and protective organizations. Although he is 
no propagandist, he makes it clear that improvements should be made. 
Professors and would-be professors should read this book. 


Education for Citizen Responsibilities, edited by FRANKLIN L. Bur- 


pETTE. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1942, 126 


pages. 


The National Foundation for Education in American Citizenship has 
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sought to solve some of its problems by seeking out experts or specialists 
in the various disciplines of the social sciences and asking each to write of 
the place of his specialty in a program of education for citizen responsibil- 
ities. The result is a little book of fourteen chapters in which anthro- 
pology, economics, geography, history, philosophy, political science, 
psychology, and sociology set forth their claim to places in the sun. The 
writers in the main take enlightened views of their fields, they think in 
functional terms and their suggestions for the inclusion of new materials 
and the use of new methods are bound to be interesting to any reader 
seeking guidance in any field. The total result, however, is in no sense a 
blueprint of a single comprehensive pattern for education. If a teacher 
should attempt to put all of the suggestions into practice, he would find 
both his own time and that of his students woefully insufficient. This, 
without doubt, is a virtue. The reader has a right to ask, however, whether 
there are objectives commonly held by the various writers; whether there 
are commonly accepted definitions of those objectives, and whether sug- 
gestions for the inclusion of new material are accompanied by balancing 
suggestions as to what to leave out. The reviewer must submit a negative 
answer to these questions. A final question, too, is pertinent: Does each 
writer rationalize that his is the central field in civic education, essential 
for intelligent living? The answer to this is yes. 


Man’s Most Dangerous Myth: The Fallacy of Race, by M. ASHLEY 


Montacu. New York: Columbia University Press, 1942, 216 

pages. 

This small, nontechnical volume interprets recent scientific findings on 
the subject of race. Contained in it are discussions of the origin of the race 
concept, the anthropological, biological, and psychological findings on 
the subject, and the relationships of “race” to culture, war, and democracy. 

Ashley Montagu argues that the term “race” should be discarded com- 
pletely. If used at all it should apply only to five or six large divisions 
of mankind. He advocates the substitution of the term “caste” in the 
cultural field and the term “ethnic group” in the biological context. He 
argues that too great significance has been attached to physical and 
mental differences between different ethnic groups and states that “the 
one thing that we cannot do is to prove or demonstrate that the differ- 
ences of behavior or culture have anything to do with innate or inherited 
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qualities” (p. 180). Earlier the author states “it is culture which makes 
‘brains’ and not brains culture” (p. 63). 

The book contains an index and bibliography as well as an appendix 
summarizing State legislation against mixed marriages in the United 
States. 

The book should be most useful to teachers and leaders of public opin- 
ion who wish to have a short summary of recent scientific investigations 
about the subject of race but who do not have the time to wade through 
long volumes of case records and experimentation. 


Race: Science and Politics, by RurH Benepict. New York: Modern 
Age, 1940, 274 pages. 


Race: Science and Politics is a popular statement of recent anthropolog- 
ical findings about the subject of race relations. Dr. Benedict’s book is 
divided in two sections. The first portion is an interpretation of contem- 
porary research about the races of mankind. There are discussions of 
“race, what it is not,” the migration and mingling of peoples, what is 
hereditary, and who is superior. The second portion of the book deals 
with the subject of racism, its history and use as political strategy. 

This is one of the most important books in the field and it is so written 
that it can be used by any teacher in a form understandable for students 
of high-school age levels and above. 


Race Differences, by Orro Kuiinezerc. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1935, 367 pages. 


Although this book is several years old it is still one of the most useful 
volumes in the field of race. The author treats race biologically, psycho- 
logically, and culturally. The volume is short and easily readable but itis 
well documented and contains careful analyses of various tests and ex- 
periments. 

Any one who reads this book will have an invaluable fund of informe- 
tion, will know precisely what a race is and what it is not, and will be 
able to make an intelligent stand for the democratic principle that no 
race is inherently superior or inferior. As Dr. Klineberg says (p. 345); 
“The general conclusion of this book is that there is no scientific proof of 
racial differences in mentality.” 
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A Camping Manual, by R. Auice Drouecnt. New York: A.S. Barnes 
and Company, 1943, 167 pages. 


A Camping Manual covers, with admirable selection of important and 
suggestive detail, a wealth of subjects ranging from campsite selection 
and development, through counselor training, to trips out of camp; and 
includes a penetrating “Camp Rating Scale,” the objective use of which 
by any individual or group interested in a particular camp could not fail 
to be a most salutary experience. 

Every director reading this admirable little book will smile apprecia- 
tively at the emergence of each concisely stated problem and the sane, 
well-considered suggestions for meeting it. Regarding the keeping of rec- 
ords: “.. . use simple forms, fill them in accurately and completely, file 
them where they can be found, use them constructively, or do not have 
them at all.” 

Speaking of camp programs: simple, outdoor living may be achieved 
“by substituting overnight hikes or canoe trips for basketball and baseball 
tournaments; by substituting hammers, nails, saws, and hand axes for 
the leather tooling, the pewter, and the bead looms of the craft shop.” 

Of even more value than the practicality of the book is its clear, con- 
vincing presentation of the ideal of simple, realistic camping. Such an 
ideal is not that of a formal school program transported to the wilderness, 
but one of simple, direct contact with living. Springing from the camp 
environment itself, it is calculated to foster in campers the qualities of 
resourcefulness, initiative, and physical and spiritual strength. One would 
search long before finding a more delightful and inspiring presentation 
of this very modern point of view on a subject so important to youth as 
that of organized summer camping. 


Play Centers for School Children: A Guide to Their Establishment 
and Operation, by ADELE FRANKLIN AND AGNES BENEDIcT. New 
York: William Morrow and Company, 1943, 150 pages. 


This practical handbook is a comprehensive yet compact manual, an 
up-to-date record of plans, procedures, and materials used in one of New 
York City’s most promising educational laboratories. The All-Day Neigh- 
borhood Schools have set up a program in a sound frame of reference for 
a democratic state—first by recognizing the human resources in all chil- 
dren in the community and then by carefully building a program for the 
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five to fourteen age groups where each boy and girl has an active respon- 
sible part in an all-day year round school society. The base of this struc- 
ture is as enduring as the cooperative efforts of parent groups, community 
agencies, Public Education Association, and the Board of Education. The 
day-to-day activities took form and meaning as teachers, volunteer work- 
ers, and a few specially trained assistants and children carried on the busi- 
ness of living, working, and planning together from eight-thirty to five 
daily. 

The problem of adequate facilities and space was worked out in the 
public-school buildings, on adjoining playgrounds, and with community 
resources. These and nearby public and private groups pooled and co- 
ordinated equipment ingenuously. Imagination, courage, and foresight 
worked wonders! 

This whole undertaking is now a well-rooted, indigenous creation, one 
born of the urgent needs of hundreds of children. It points the way for 
schools in urban areas throughout the country. Concrete descriptions of 
the multisided venture are written and well supplemented by photo- 
graphs, drawings, and various types of outlines. Specific activities in arts 
and crafts, music, dancing, science, social studies, and their related fields 
are given in brief running essay chapters and rounded out with pictures, 
lists of materials, and well-organized bibliographies. 

In all instances the growth of children is paramount. Basic needs and 
interests are warp and woof of the extensive program. Case histories, 
records, and criteria for evaluating individuals and groups make up one 
major part of the story. These are simple, scientific, and practical. 

The whole report carries pertinent materials for schools and play cen- 
ters. It vividly records in 150 pages a new milestone in education, and 
gives direction to schools of today and tomorrow. 


The Middle East. Crossroads of History, by E.tanu Ben-Hoatte 
New York: W. W. Norton and Company, 1943, 248 pages. 


The author, Eliahu Ben-Horin, is active in the neo-Zionist movement, 
which favors an energetic Jewish policy in Palestine. This book of his 
deals mostly with the current history of the Middle East—Turkey, the 
Arab countries, and Palestine—with some historical background. The 
Holy Land forms the subject of one of the most informative chapters. 
The descriptive parts of the book serve as the background for Middle 
East postwar settlement suggestions. Mr. Ben-Horin recommends the 
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settlement of more than a million Palestine and Trans-Jordanian Arabs 
on the potentially fertile soil of Iraq. Such a transfer would free the Holy 
Land for a truly Jewish national home. The book is full of useful in- 
formation from which even experts of this region may learn. It is spirited 
and ably written. 


Radio in Wartime, by SHERMAN H. Dryer. New York: Greenberg, 
Publisher, Inc., 1942, 384 pages. 


Radio in Wartime is a helpful analysis and criticism of the part played 
by American radio in the present war. Much of the book’s value comes 
from the forthright and lively diagnosis of the virtues and defects in our 
wartime use of radio which is made by the chief author, Sherman H. 
Dryer, who writes as Director of Radio Productions for the University of 
Chicago. But Mr. Dryer, not content with his own criticism, has submitted 
each chapter to another expert, and the value of the study is increased by 
critical comments on individual chapters made by Robert J. Landry, 
Edward L. Bernays, Harold D. Lasswell, Max Lerner, Arch Oboler, 
Norman Corwin, and Bernard C. Schoenfeld. While the scope of the 
book is broad, the author has kept its focus on concrete details, and the 
volume contains selections from a number of typical broadcasts with Mr. 
Dryer’s analysis of the reasons for their failure or success. 


Twentieth Century Philosophy—Living Schools of Thought, edited 
by Dacosert D. Runes. New York: Philosophical Library, 1943, 


571 pages. 


Contains twenty-two essays by leading English-speaking philosophers 
of varied (though largely American) background, each writing in a field 
of special interest. Part I deals with contemporary problems in ethics, 
aesthetics, axiology, law, history, science, life, metaphysics, and theology. 
The authors include, among others, James H. Tufts, Roscoe Pound, De- 
Witt H. Parker, Alfred N. Whitehead, Douglas C. Mackintosh. Part II 
contains statements by men representing particular types of philosophy. 
Jacques Maritain writes on Thomas Aquinas; Marvin Farber on phe- 
nomenology; William P. Montague on American realism; John Dewey 
on American pragmatism; John Somerville on dialectical materialism; 
Wing-tsit Chan on the philosophies of China; etc. Most of the essays are 
broadly informative and objective. 
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The Psychology of Human Learning—an Introduction, by J. A. 
McGeocn. New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1942, 


633 pages. 


This textbook, consisting of fourteen chapters, is an outstanding con- 
tribution to psychological literature. The first two chapters are of a general 
nature, dealing with “Concepts and Methods” and “Curves of Learning.” 
The following nine chapters contain a systematic factual summary of 
some aspect of learning. Throughout emphasis is on experimental re- 
sults. Some discussion is given to relevant theories and methods of study. 
The last three chapters are more general in nature, covering “Funda- 
mental Processes and Conditions of Learning,” “Fixation and Elimina- 
tion: Frequency and Related Variables,” and “Fixation and Elimination: 
the Empirical Law of Effect.” 


Employment Problems of College Students, by SamurL CLayToNn 
Newman. Washington, D. C.: American Council on Public Af- 
fairs, 1942, 158 pages. 


This book is a study of self-help employment among college students 
written with the purpose of showing its inadequacies both scholastically 
and personally. The author believes that financial need prevents many 
capable students from entering college and is convinced that student em- 
ployment, as it exists today, does not provide the answer to the problem. 

Dr. Newman devotes the first four chapters to a presentation of back- 
ground, pointing out the unequal opportunities in higher education 
today, discussing the current philosophies on student self-help, and show- 
ing the extent and conditions of this problem as it exists in leading col- 
leges and universities. The next two chapters are concerned with statistical 
findings on the effect of such employment on the college youth both 
academically and socially. The author gives a concise and up-to-the- 
minute review of present programs and policies and concludes with his 
proposed solution to the problem. 

Dr. Newman has thoroughly studied the employed student from every 
possible aspect and the scope and organization of his material evidences 
a deep understanding of this problem. The book shows careful planning 
and complete thought. There are some parts of the work that are most sur- 
prising, e.g., the study on the inadequacy of student-aid funds or means 
of employment. These statistical studies are made more interesting and 
readable because of case histories quoted from the author’s personal files. 
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The reader will find this a good history of an old problem and will 
also discover many good arguments for helping to provide suitable op- 
portunities for earning an education. 

In the reviewer’s opinion, Dr. Newman has produced a worth-while 
work. The book offers something new. It is well documented with mate- 
rial and, what is more important in a work of this type, the material is 
up to date. 


Administering Vocational Education, by Water H. Mact.t. Phila- 


delphia: Educational Publishers, Inc., Guide to Action Series No. 

I, 1941, xl -++ 118 pages. 

This is the first monograph in a series designed to give pointed sugges- 
tions to educational administrators. It is planned that each volume in this 
series will treat one major area of education and will present existing con- 
ditions, desirable attainments, and procedures to be employed in moving 
toward the desired ends. This present volume deals for the most part with 
vocational-industrial education. The author indicates that any sound pro- 
gram of specialized industrial education must grow out of the needs of 
the immediate community and not out of the eagerness of school boards 
to take advantage of Federal and State subsidies. It is pointed out that 
programs of vocational-industrial education must provide four types of 
employment training courses: full-time pre-employment, cooperative part- 
time training, evening extension training, and intensive training courses 
for the unemployed. The author brings out many of the shortcomings in 
the present scheme of trade and industrial as well as many of the perplex- 
ing problems now confronting educators in the field of vocational educa- 
tion. To most of these problems the author has the answers. In dogmatic 
fashion sweeping statements are made and in the entire book there is 
not a single reference to any scientific study dealing with actual data 
gathered from the field. As a result the volume is disappointing, despite 
its fine organization. 


Slave Songs of the Georgia Sea Islands, by Lyp1a Parris; intro- 
duction by Ottn Downes. New York: Creative Age Press, 1942, 
xxxi -++ 256 pages. 

This is an unusually beautiful book as well as a most interesting one. 
Mrs. Parrish, the wife of the distinguished painter Maxfield Parrish, has 
spent the winters on St. Simon’s Island, off the coast of Georgia, for the 
past twenty years. There she continued her life-long interest in the study 
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of Negro music and its origins. Her first experience of the Negroes and 
their music was that of a girl in a Quaker community whose abolitionist 
tendencies had made their locality first a station of the underground rail- 
road in slave times, and later a haven where ex-slaves gathered and sang. 
Today, Mrs. Parrish is the chatelaine of a home on St. Simon’s Island in 
a district which proved a veritable sanctuary of Afro-American music, 
Mrs. Parrish’s investigations have branched out from the sea islands of 
Georgia to the mainland, to the Bahamas and Haiti, and to Africa itself, 
The research of years is compiled in this book which traces the origins 
of the spirituals, the shout song, the ring-play, dance and fiddle songs, 
the religious songs, and the work songs of the Negro. The songs them- 
selves are contained in the book in transcriptions made by Creighton 
Churchill and Robert MacGimsey. Some fine photographs of the old 
slaves of St. Simon’s and their children enhance the loveliness of the vol- 
ume. Mrs. Parrish’s work and documentation constitute a record which 
adds a noteworthy book to those available on this interesting subject. 


The Native Labor Problem of South Africa, by J. M. Tintey. Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1942, 281 pages. 


Dr. Tinley, of the University of California at Berkeley, has made a 
most competent and authoritative study of labor problems in the Union of 
South Africa and this book presents his findings in an interesting and 
complete manner. The native labor problem of South Africa is extraordi- 
narily complicated. In a population of ten millions, 70 per cent are natives 
(pure-blooded aboriginals of the Bantu race); 10 per cent are of Asiatic 
and mixed descent; and only about 20 per cent are of European origin. 
This small European minority, however, completely dominates the polit- 
ical and economic life of the country. The native population has been 
regarded as a natural resource of the region—a large supply of cheap un- 
skilled labor for the gold mines and the grazing fields. The tribal life of 
the natives, with its pastoral economy, has been thoroughly disrupted. 
Malnutrition and related causes have sapped the vitality of the native pop- 
ulation. An economy of prices and wages has been superimposed on a 
more primitive tribal economy. The material for this significant study 
was gathered in South Africa, and is based on careful research. The 
author looks to the raising of the efficiency of native workers, both in 
agriculture and other industries, as a first step in affording them a fuller 
part in the economic life of the country. 

















